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Preface 
Hugo Blake* 


As part of the British Society for Post-Medieval 
Archaeology’s 40th anniversary celebrations, the 
Society organised — together with the Italian jour- 
nal Archeologia Postmedievale and in association 
with the British Medieval Pottery Research Group 
— an international conference in the Fortezza Vec- 
chia at the Tuscan port of Livorno in Italy from 
25 to 26 May, 2006. 


The theme of the conference was the relations 
between Britain and Italy in what British archae- 
ologists call the post-medieval period, i.e. AD 
1500-2000, focussing on the material aspects. The 
papers treated the interlocked presence of English 
(later British) merchants and the Royal Navy in the 
Mediterranean, on the goods traded, the individuals 
involved and their culture, and on the archaeology 
of the links between the two nations, most com- 
monly shown by finds of pottery. The speakers came 
from Australia, England, Scotland and from all over 
Italy and included archaeologists, historians, art 
historians, museum curators, antique dealers and 
independent researchers. The conference was thus 
both multidisciplinary and international. 


‘The papers were given in both English and Italian 
and participants were supplied with summaries in 
both languages. Visits were made by boat and foot 
to the city, and on 27 May to the Museo Archeo- 
logico e della Ceramica at Montelupo Fiorentino. 
The programme was coordinated by Marco Mil- 
anese and myself, and its delivery facilitated on the 
ground by Marco Milanese’s two graduate student 
assistants, Irene Trombetta and Matteo Lorenzini, 
and by the latter’s brother Niccolé Lorenzini, who 
translated. We are also grateful to Fausto Berti, the 
director of Montelupo’s museum. 


The conference was inaugurated by: 

Massimo Guantini (assessore alle culture del Co- 
mune di Livorno) 

Silvia Ducci (Soprintendenza Archeologica della 
Toscana) 

Marisa Bonamici (direttrice del Dipartimento di 
Archeologia, Universita di Pisa) 

Antonello Mattone (direttore del Dipartimento di 
Storia, Universita di Sassari) 


* Department of History, Royal Holloway, University of 
London (hugo.blake@royalholloway.ac.uk). 
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Geoff Egan (president of the Society for Post- 
Medieval Archaeology) 

Marco Milanese (direttore della rivista Archeologia 
Postmedievale). 


The papers presented were grouped in thematic 
sessions: 


"THE ENGLISH AND BRITISH IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Keynote lecture: Gigliola Pagano De Divitiis 
(Universita della Calabria) English Merchants in 
the Italian peninsula during the ‘long’ 17th century 
Andrew Saunders (former Chief Inspector of 
Ancient Monuments and Historic Buildings in 
England) British in the Mediterranean — Tangier 
Marco Milanese (Universita di Sassari and Uni- 
versita di Pisa) Archeologia postmedievale a Livorno: 
problemi e prospettive 


TRADE, TASTE AND CONSUMPTION 


Cristina Bates (University of Leicester) The im- 
portance of trading marble for the British merchants 
in Livorno during the 18th century: simple business 
or prestige? 

Cristina Cagianelli (Pisa) La collezione di antichita 
del mercante inglese Anthony Lefroy nella Livorno 
del XVIII secolo 

Cinzia Sicca (Universita di Pisa) “A Warehouse filled 
with goods (J. E Cooper 1838): the Micali emporium 
in Leghorn, 1760-1868 


ADVENTURER, GOODS, BOOTY AND FAITH 


Michele Montanelli (Livorno) J/ conte di Warvich 
a Livorno agli inizi del 600 

Todd Gray (Exeter) The Italian purchase in the late 
16th and early 17th centuries of fish in England for 
sale at Livorno 

Luca Lo Basso (Universita di Genova) Livorno come 
porto corsaro’ britannico durante il Settecento 
Danilo Raponi (Robinson College, University of 
Cambridge) Religion and trade: the Anglo-Italian 
commercial treaty of 1863 


CERAMIC CONNECTIONS (sessions organised by the 
Medieval Pottery Research Group) 


— ITALIAN POTTERY ABROAD 


Keynote lecture: Ronald A. Coleman (James Cook 
University, Australia) Signposts of historical impact: 
Tuscan export olive oil jars in British, British colo- 
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nial, and Royal Navy contexts of the 17th and 18th 
centuries 

Hugo Blake and Michael Hughes (Royal Holloway, 
University of London) The provenance of Tuscan 
pottery found in Britain: archaeometrical research 
John Allan (Exeter Archaeology) Jtalian pottery in 
south-west England, c. 1450-1700 

Duncan Brown (Southampton City Museums) 
and Celia Curnow (Virtual Hamilton Palace Trust 
Inventories Project) A cargo of grotesque maiolica 
from north-west Scotland 


— POTTERY IN ITALY 


Irene Trombetta (Universita dell’Aquila) La produz- 
ione di ceramica ingobbiata nel Valdarno Inferiore 
(XVI-XIX secolo) e il suo commercio nel Mediterraneo 
attraverso il porto di Livorno 

Marco Milanese (Universita di Sassari and Univer- 
sita di Pisa) and Mauro Fiori (Universita di Sassari) 
Importazione e circolazione della terraglia inglese in 
Toscana: primi dati archeologici 

George Haggarty (Edinburgh) 18zh-century Scottish 
creamware and white salt glazed stoneware shipped 
to Leghorn 

Derek Hall (Scottish Urban Archaeological Trust, 
Perth) Ceramic Production Centres in Europe (CPCE) 
project 

PLACES OF MEMORY 


Massimo Dringoli (Universita di Pisa) Livorno e la 
Gran Bretagna: spazi urbani, architetture di delizie 
e luoghi della memoria 

Alberto Pizzigati (Pisa) Lantico cimitero inglese a 
Livorno: dati statistici per un profilo antropologico 
ed unanalisi socio-culturale 

Stefano Bruni (Universita degli Studi di Ferrara) 
Grand Tour e fascinazione dell antico allo scorcio del 
XVIII secolo: la tomba di Robert John Chad, figlio 
del primo baronetto di Thursford, nel cimitero inglese 
a Livorno 

Matteo Lorenzini (Livorno) // cimitero inglese a 
Livorno: sviluppo, cronologie e GIS open source 


‘The conference papers published in this volume are 
those delivered in English (three were not submitted 
and others were commissioned), for whose editing I 
am responsible. All the papers, bar two in which I was 
involved, were delivered by and ready for publication 
in 2012. I apologise to the authors for the subsequent 
delay in publishing them. I thank the Society for Post- 
Medieval Archaeology for a grant to cover the costs 
of publishing the illustrations in colour. 


Listed below are the summaries of the conference 
papers not published here: 
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Stefano Bruni The grand tour and the fascination 
with the antique at the turn of the 18th century: the 
tomb in the English cemetery at Livorno of Robert 
John Chad, son of the first baronet of Thursford 
Robert John Chad, the first born of George Chad, 
baronet of Thursford (Norfolk) since 1791, died on 
27 August 1798 aged twenty in Florence during his 
Grand Tour. Some days later he was buried in the 
English cemetery at Leghorn, where a monument 
was erected to his memory. 

This tomb is the replica of L. Cornelis Scipio Bar- 
batus’s sarcophagus. That its discovery in 1780, in 
Rome between the via Appia and via Latina near 
Porta San Sebastiano, was perceived as a great event 
is shown by the notices published in the main 
journals of the period (Novelle Letterarie, Diario 
di Roma, Antologia romana) and subsequently by 
its purchase by the Vatican Museum. Its exhibition 
there in 1784 prompted Ennio Quirino Visconti’s 
scholarly publication, which was illustrated with 
Francesco Piranesi’s lithographs. 

Alessandro Verri’s publication of the Notti Romane 
in 1978 spread the fame of this monument amongst 
a wider public. High-quality souvenirs were made 
for foreigners engaged in the Grand Tour, reproduc- 
ing the monument in the form of inkstands. This 
kind of monumental grave was remarkably popular 
amongst the English staying in Tuscany and espe- 
cially at Leghorn in the early nineteenth century. 
In 1830 another replica of the L. Cornelius Scipio 
Barbatus’s sarcophagus commemorated Margaret, 
the young wife of Sherlock Willis. 


Cristina Cagianelli Zhe 18th-century collection of 
antiquities of the English merchant Anthony Lefroy 
in Leghorn 

Anthony Lefroy, an English merchant of Huguenot 
descent, assembled during his residence in Leghorn 
an important collection of antiquities, which he left 
to his son. Lefroy proudly mentioned the collection 
on his funeral monument, which was surmounted 
by a broken column, following neoclassical iconog- 
raphy. This monument still stands in the English 
cemetery at Leghorn. 

Lefroy’s coins have long been well known to 
scholars from the elegant catalogues published in 
Leghorn in 1760 and 1763. Documents in the 
archives also record other kinds of Greek, Etruscan 
and Roman objects, such as figural bronzes, figured 
pottery and cremation urns. Most were dispersed, 
but some ended up in the principal foreign muse- 
ums, such as the Ashmolean Museum of Art and 
Archaeology in Oxford. 


Preface 


Massimo Dringoli Livorno and Great Britain: urban 
spaces, architectures of delights, and places of memory 
In 1631 Inigo Jones was appointed by the Duke of 
Bedford to build a square on the land called Covent 
Garden, which had been used as a vegetable garden 
by the monks of Westminster Abbey. It isa common 
opinion that the architect was inspired not only by 
the Place des Vosges in Paris but also by the Piazza 
Grande in Livorno even if such assumption is not 
supported by any contemporary evidence, despite 
being held by authoritative architectural historians 
like Nikolaus Pevsner. In any case, it certainly shows 
how close were the relationships between Great 
Britain and Livorno, right from the birth of the 
Tuscan city. Both squares shared similar fates, even if 
Livorno’s was much more traumatic: while an indoor 
market was erected in Covent Garden in 1831, the 
Piazza Grande, destroyed during the war, was then 
drastically re-dimensioned by the much-disputed 
construction of the ‘noble interruption’ in its centre. 
Over two centuries later, Giuseppe Cappellini 
designed the grand-ducal lodges of Ardenza, hous- 
ing let to bathers arranged in a semicircle, where 
many have seen the influence of the younger John 
Wood’s better known Royal Crescent in Bath. 
Here too doubts have been expressed about this 
thesis, but it should be noted how established the 
ties between the Tuscan city and England were to 
justify the statement. 

Only the cemetery in the former Elysian street (via 
degli Elisi), where English citizens have been buried 
since 1647, even before it was officially recognised, 
now constitutes, despite the build-up of tombs in 
the 19th century, a genuine sign of British history 
and tradition. The cemetery confirms the cosmo- 
politan character of Livorno, where both diverse 
experiences were transformed into urban spaces 
and architectures of delights and singularities were 
maintained in places of memory. 


Todd Gray The Italian purchase in the late 16th 
and early 17th centuries of fish in England for sale 
at Livorno 

The South West of England had, during the late 
1500s and early 1600s, an extraordinary network 
of fisheries, which extended from the North Sea 
to the far west of the Atlantic in the Gulf of Maine 
(New England); and in the intervening 3,000 miles 
there were fisheries along the coasts of Newfound- 
land, Iceland and Ireland. The greatest markets for 
these Protestant fishermen were the Catholic ports 
of France, Portugal, Spain and Italy. West Country 
fishermen even developed a special toast to thank 
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the Pope for his Lenten and non-meat days. The 
Italian markets developed from Italian merchants 
buying fish in West Country ports to the fishermen 
themselves transporting fish to Italy. Local pilchards 
(the mature sardine) were a particular favourite, but 
the range of fish caught in the West Country network 
enabled a great variety of fish to be exported to Italy. 
The trade continued into the eighteenth century and 
among the legacies were the importing of northern 
Italian plants, then seen as Mediterranean exot- 
ics, into English gardens. Some of these now very 
well established trees continue to survive and are 
reminders of a trade in which Livorno/Leghorn was 
once singularly important. Several thousand English 
fishermen knew the Italian coast far better than they 
did the hinterlands of their native English counties. 


Derek Hall Ceramic Production Centres in Europe 
(CPCE) project 

This short presentation will explain the background 
of and review progress with this pan-European 
initiative, which was first discussed at the 2003 
European Association of Archaeologists conference 
in St Petersburg, Russia. The aim of the project is 
to create a five-language web-based database of pot- 
tery production centres across Europe, for the his- 
toric time-range AD 400 to 2000, linked to a suite 
of maps. The data will be extracted from records 
held digitally in many European countries, with 
a limited amount of new research to fill any gaps. 
Data will be entered into a field structure already 
established and tested for part of the time-range 
in one of the participant countries. This prototype 
format provides a research resource of pottery 
production from domestic to industrial, and by 
expanding the geographical spread it will log the 
distribution of similar products on a Europe-wide 
canvas, and thereby chart continent-wide historic 
patterns of trade, as well as of craftsmen, techniques 
and ideas. The database will be illuminated by a 
series of country-specific narrative texts, highlight- 
ing recent discoveries and research. Data collection 
will create one research post in the co-ordinating 
country, and one in each contributing country. 
As the data structure is open-ended, the project is 
able to allow new partners to join and contribute 
during the life of the project. A secondary but vital 
objective is to create a five-language thesaurus of 
archaeological ceramic terms relating to produc- 
tion centres. The first submission to econtentplus 
(in November 2005) included England, Scotland, 
Wales, Ireland, France, Italy, Spain, Germany and 
Poland as partner countries in the project. 
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Luca Lo Basso Livorno as a British ‘privateering port 
in the 18th century 

This paper aims — in the light of old and new docu- 
ments — to re-examine the connection between the 
British presence at Livorno and the opening of 
the port to privateering. The argument, already 
studied by J.-P. Filippini, who concluded that the 
British presence had a negative impact on Livorno’s 
economy, seems to me central to the reconstruction 
of the economic and social history of the Tuscan 
port and of the Mediterranean in general in the 18th 
century. On this occasion I want, however, to turn 
upside down the French historian’s interpretation 
by showing that the massive British mercantile pres- 
ence, linked indissolubly to war and privateering, 
made the Tuscan port’s economic fortune. Taking for 
example the American War of Independence, fought 
in the Mediterranean between 1778 and 1783, and 
consulting fully the interesting correspondence of 
Genoa’s consul at Livorno, Giovanni Antonio Gavi, 
one can see close up the privateering organization 
established by the British in Livorno (commercial 
network, role of the consul, and the working of the 
booty tribunal). One can likewise see what was the 
response of the French, who at the same time also 
took booty to sell at the Tuscan port. One can too 
analyse the situation from the point of view of the 
indiscreet eye of the Genoese Republic, to whom 
British privateering provoked quite a few political, 
diplomatic and economic problems. In conclusion 
I have tried to understand, starting from Filippini’s 
historical analysis, the real contribution of British 
privateering (which was at the same time accom- 
panied by various commercial activities) to the 
economy of the port of Livorno. 


Matteo Lorenzini The English cemetery in Livorno: 
development, chronology and open source GIS 

The development of Open Source systems ap- 
plied to archaeology has been called ‘the new 
archaeological frontier’. In this paper I present an 
application of Geographical Information System 
(GIS) concerning the spatial and chronological 
development of the English cemetery in Livorno. 
It provides a different interpretation from the his- 
toric one of the phenomenon and development of 
a community which characterized not just the city 
of Livorno in the early modern period but also the 
traffic to and from its port. 

‘The starting point of the system is the acquisition in 
digital form of maps and the survey of the cemetery. 
It was then possible to periodize digitally the survey 
data of the graves, assigning a different layer to each 
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cemetery phase. Then all the maps were imported 
into the GIS and developed with open source soft- 
ware. After that the system was integrated with a 
database of the burials. It will thus be possible when 
interrogating the database to visualize on the carto- 
graphical base only the tomb or tombs in which you 
are interested; or to see the whole cemetery in a cer- 
tain period and, if pertinent to the enquiry, retrieve 
the computerized data of a particular tomb. Retrieved 
data can then be analysed with the special ‘R’ statisti- 
cal language packages linked to GRASS GIS. 
Apart from providing a key for a new interpretation 
of a social phenomenon, this paper aims to intro- 
duce the new philosophy related to the employ- 
ment of open software in historical archaeology. 
Its use is becoming overwhelmingly widespread in 
the international scientific community and is now 
not only a ‘project’ but a reality. 


Marco Milanese Post-medieval archaeology at 
Livorno: problems and prospects 

This paper reflects on the strategies and outcomes 
of the sporadic excavations in Livorno’s historic 
centre between 1960 and 1980, undertaken mainly 
during the restoration of the city’s major monu- 
ments, such as the Fortezza Vecchia and the Bottini 
dell’Olio. These works were characterized by the 
pre-stratigraphic methods of ‘monumental’ archae- 
ology, which in the case of the post-medieval period 
did not directly involve archaeologists. 

As Italian archaeology has since then extended 
its chronological horizons, it is now possible to 
plan archaeological conservation and research in 
the city of Livorno, thanks to a formal agreement 
between the Superintendency, the university and 
local authorities. The first aim is to map the areas 
at archaeological risk and to formulate a procedure 
of preventive archaeology whereby urban plan- 
ning applications will be checked systematically. 
To learn more about the material culture of this 
extraordinary cosmopolitan city, and the nature of 
its particular building techniques and of it crafts, 
and then to interpret them in the light of the wealth 
of the mostly unpublished written documents, are 
amongst the research objectives. 

The Navicelli canal, the main link to Pisa built in the 
late 16th century, will be examined with reference 
to the excavation in 2004 of its termini in Pisa and 
Livorno, as will the pottery goods produced in the 
middle and lower Arno valley which were from the 
16th to 18th centuries carried along this waterway in 
transit for Livorno from whence they were traded to 
the Mediterranean, north Europe and the Atlantic. 


Preface 


Marco Milanese, Mauro Fiori The importation and 
circulation of English creamware in Tuscany: the first 
archaeological data 

‘This paper examines the problem of the importation 
of English creamware into Tuscany, starting with 
role of Livorno as the port of arrival from whence 
this ware was in the 18th and 19th centuries redis- 
tributed in the Tuscan Grand Duchy. At present the 
meagre development of post-medieval archaeology 
in Livorno and Tuscany means that the written 
sources are even more overwhelming than usual in 
comparison with the archaeological evidence. For 
this reason the picture of the distribution of the 
archaeological finds of English creamware is mark- 
edly penalised by the state of research. 

Even though systematic archival research to study 
the transit of English creamware through Livorno 
has yet to be undertaken, the grand-ducal records 
of the 1760s reveal its nature in relation to pottery 
from elsewhere which was available in the region 
at this time. 

English creamware found in stratigraphic contexts 
datable from the mid-18th to the 19th century, 
which were excavated recently in north Tuscany, 
at Pisa and elsewhere, and which passed through 
Livorno, will be presented. An equally interest- 
ing problem is the impact of the importation of 
English creamware on local factories. Some Tuscan 
entrepreneurs were stimulated to start the produc- 
tion of imitations, which led to the search for ap- 
propriate raw materials and to the development of 
technology more advanced than the medieval and 
Renaissance-type traditions, which still prevailed 
throughout Tuscany in the 19th century. The as- 
sociation of English creamware and Tuscan imita- 
tions in the same archaeological contexts poses the 
problem of how they are to be distinguished, which 
is not always easy to resolve. 


Michele Montanelli 7he Earl of Warwick [Robert 
Dudley] at Livorno in the early 17th century 

The presence of Robert Dudley, Earl of Warwick 
and of Leicester, is recorded in Tuscany at the end 
of the 1606, when he arrived with his new wife, his 
cousin Elisabeth Southwell, from France, where he 
had fled from England. Already famous as a valiant 
soldier, able sea captain, cartographer and talented 
naval engineer, Dudley was almost immediately 
employed by Grand Duke Ferdinand I in the build- 
ing of Livornos port infrastructure and in managing 
the nearby coastline, and above all in the design 
and building of new types of ships for his naval 
and mercantile fleet. This range of activity, which 
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saw the Earl often in Pisa at the Arsenal where the 
ships were planned and assembled, and in Livorno 
where they were finished and equipped, was from 
the start subject to harsh criticism, inspired by badly 
concealed envy and misunderstanding derived from 
deep cultural differences, to which he responded 
often with enough superiority and haughtiness 
which certainly did not help to placate his critics 
and simplify his life. The documents studied, which 
cover a limited but, however, intense and significant 
period from 1607 to 1616, allow me to analyse these 
controversial and often conflictual relationships 
between Dudley and his immediate collaborators 
with the sceptical and biased grand-ducal officials, 
who did not waste an opportunity to cast doubt on 
his qualities and to undermine the faith the grand 
duke had in him and in his ability. Only later events, 
Dudley's intense and useful scientific and cultural 
life at the Tuscan court and his earned glory, derived 
from the publication of his masterpiece Larcano del 
Mare, proved the worth of his claims and the validity 
of his actions, to the detriment of those who had 
expressed distrust in his work. 


Alberto Pizzigati The Old British Cemetery in Leg- 
horn: an anthropological and socio-cultural study 
based on quantitative data 

A century ago the English Cemetery in Via Verdi, 
Livorno, contained 486 tombs, of which 396 re- 
main; most of these are inscribed. The earliest is 
dated 1646 and the cemetery was closed in 1839, 
when its surroundings had become urbanised. 
The inscriptions provide historical and quantita- 
tive information from which an anthropological, 
social and cultural profile of the English resident in 
Livorno during these two centuries can be drawn. 
The profession and social rank of each individual 
can be assessed. The home towns of those buried 
can be correlated with their activities and with 
the merchantable goods available in their home 
regions. Mortality rates can be deduced from 
their ages at death and related, when recorded, to 
the causes of death. The less material cultural and 
artistic aspects are represented by the broad range 
of tomb types, whose architecture was inspired 
by various classical models. One can assess the 
ornamental repertoire of religious symbols cut into 
the stone as well as the literary aspect reflected in 
the choice of an exotic language for the text or the 
resort, in this case too, to expressions taken from 
the classical world. 

The overall analysis is related to, and explained 
by, political and religious events, taking place spe- 
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cifically in Livorno and in general in Tuscany, the 
Mediterranean and the rest of Europe. 


Cinzia Sicca A Warehouse filled with goods (J.E 
Cooper 1838): the Micali emporium in Leghorn, 
1760-1868 

This paper intends to look at a little studied phe- 
nomenon, that of the emporium or warehouse 
which arose in the free port of Leghorn during the 
second half of the eighteenth century, and thrived 
for roughly one hundred years. From an analysis 
of contemporary guidebooks, it appears that no 
equivalent existed in the ports of either France 
or the rest of the Tyrrhenian coast, and Leghorn, 
which enjoyed a particular fiscal and political sta- 
tus, was not just an important market place but also 
one of the places in which the concept of ‘depart- 
ment store’ was first tested out in its early form. 
Although there were several shops in the city, only 
the one established in 1760 by Giacinto Micali 
offered a wide range of goods from buttons to 
works of art. Surviving catalogues, as well as cor- 
respondence and descriptions such as the one by 
Fenimore Cooper, enable us to reconstruct not 
only the goods on offer but also the way in which 
they were exhibited, with ancient Egyptian pieces 
displayed alongside English prints, Wedgwood’s 
creamware, Matthew Bolton's toys, embroidered 
Chinese silk, jewellery, porcelain, crystal, as well 
as marble and alabaster sculptures — either copies 
after the antique or of celebrated modern pieces. 
The paper will argue that these spaces, and specifi- 
cally the Micali store, played a crucial and unrec- 
ognised role in breaking up the system of supply of 
works of art in Italy, removing it from the sphere 
of the connoisseurs and the exclusive domain of 
the aristocracy. The artist-patron relationship gave 
way to a less personalized interaction and to the 
true commodification of art. The public space of 
the emporium or warehouse fostered an interaction 
with objects that up to that point had occurred 
only in private or semi-public spaces. Works of 
art were put on a par with fashionable clothing 
and thus made available to all those people, Italian 
as well as foreigners, who had little experience of 
buying art. Micali owed his success to the adoption 
of English-style marketing techniques which were 
clearly inspired by English merchants; indeed it can 
be argued that, as the British Factory progressively 
lost ground and power in Leghorn, Micali came to 
embody the English mercantile interest in the city 
providing an outlet for the most sophisticated and 
modern English goods. 
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Irene Trombetta The manufacture of slip-coated pot- 
tery in the lower Arno valley and its Mediterranean 
distribution through the port of Livorno 

Pisa introduced in the first half of the 15th century 
the slipped technique in order to make pottery 
incised under a lead glaze. Inspired by its example, 
from the following century workshops specializing 
in slipped pottery (narrow and broadly incised, 
marbled, and curdled types) proliferated in the 
lower Arno valley inland from Pisa. Production 
spread along the Arno between Pisa and Florence at 
places like Fucecchio, Castelfiorentino, Montopoli, 
S. Croce, Castelfranco di Sotto, Castel del Bosco, 
Gello di Palaia, S. Giovanni alla Vena, Lugnano, 
and Cucigliana, most of which are little known ar- 
chaeologically. They were well placed for the supply 
of clay and for the distribution of their products 
along the waterways, which from the start of the 
16th century had been improved by the Medici and 
which culminated in the excavation of the Navicelli 
canal allowing boats to reach the port of Livorno. 
However, at the start most of the production satisfied 
a local demand, not supplied by urban workshops. 
But soon both the forms and decoration were 
standardized leading to an increase in production 
which allowed these smaller centres to participate 
in Pisa’s and Montelupo’s export trade to Mediter- 
ranean and Atlantic countries. Many archaeological 
finds in London, Southampton, Amsterdam, along 
the south French coast and the rest of the Mediter- 
ranean demonstrate the importance of this trade. 
The scale and time span of production in most of 
these centres remain to be defined. We do know 
that S. Giovanni alla Vena (in the commune of 
Vicopisano) specialized in pottery making from the 
14th to the 20th century, gaining international re- 
nown by exporting its slipped basins with splashed 
green decoration. 


We hope that some of the papers which have not 
already been published (e.g. Stca 2005; Lo Basso 
2008; CaGIANELLI 2009) will appear in a later issue 
of this journal. 
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